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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cvatinued from page 195.) 

4th mo. Ist, 1843. Elias Tasted’s letter of 
this date introduces to the notice of Friends of 
Newcastle, the young man already mentioned, 
who was about twenty-three years of age, and 
was desirous of acquiring a better knowledge of 
the English language, Endre Jacobsen Dahl, 
whose marriage has been noticed. He remained 
at Newcastle three months, made good progress, 
and was much beloved by the Friends there for 
his pious frame of mind, and amiable conduct. 
When the time came for his return home, he 
took his passage in a small vessel, where he was 
in imminent danger of being lost, by the vessel 
being run down in the night by a Scotch ship, 
andsunk. ‘The five persons on board with much 
difficulty escaped in the boat, and reached the 
vessel which had oceasioned the accident, and 
were brought back to Sunderland, from whence 
E. Dahl rejoined his friends at Newcastle, and 
soon afterwards got safe home. 

In the above letter, E. T. mentions the receipt 
of the Yearly Meeting’s epistle, “‘ which has been 
often read to Friends and others. We now hold 
our meetings in our little new-built meeting 
house ; and we have many more attending our 
meetings than before. Our meetings are mostly 
held in silence; but aftermeeting, we sometimes 
tread in Friends’ books, with which Friends and 
others are well satisfied. Here is a little dis- 
training for the school tax, and priest’s tithes. 
Ettas Tastep.” 

When Endre Dahl returned home, he was 
liberally furnished with a number of Friends’ 
books by the Meeting for Sufferings, and a good 
number of Bibles and Testaments at the expense 
of a few Friends of Newcastle Monthly Meeting. 
At the instance of Josiah Forster, a grant was 
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obtained from the Bible Society in London, 
which books were to be obtained from their agent 
at Stavanger, to whom the Friends there were to 
account for the produce of sales, whether at re- 
duced prices or otherwise. 

From a letter to a Friend in London, on trans- 
mitting the answers to the queries, the following 
remarks are extracted : 

“There is a very inadequate supply of the 
Holy Scriptures amongst them,* the price being 
too high for many of them to obtain a proper 
supply for themselves or their young people. 
They are much interested in the perusal of 
Friends’ books; but their supply of them, in 
their own language, is extremely scanty. A list 
is subjoined. They have been liberally supplied 
with Friends’ books in English, but only Elias 
Tasted can read them; except Osmund Sorensen, 
who can read a little. Imperfect as these means 
are, they have been resorted to, much to their 
edification. When we consider the evidently in- 
creasing number of serious enquirers into the 
principles of the Society, they do appear to have 
a strong claim upon the attention of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, whether more ample and effectual 
aid should not be afforded them. 

“Tt appears that Priends and their views are 
often adverted to in the provincial newspapers, 
and much that is erroneous is mixed up with 
such notices. 

“It does not appear that they have any frag- 
ment in their language respecting George Fox ; 
and the few Barclay’s Apologys which they haye 
are lent about from hand to hand. 

“The Tracts, lately printed by the Tract As- 
sociation in London, in the Danish language, are 
well understood, and are very useful. 

“ From what we know of the Friends of Sta- 
vanger, they appear to be a tender spirited peo- 
ple, well worthy of encouragement. The books 
in the Danish language, now in their possession, 
are as follows :— 

“ About eight copies of Barclay’s Apology. 

“ Penn's Key, printed there. 

“Christopher Meidel on Baptism and the Sup- 
per—100 on hand. 

“On Silence and Watchfulness, by Richard 
Phillips—printed at Bergen. 


* Friends of Newcastle monthly meeting subscribed 
about sixteen pounds to remedy this deficiency in 
books, especially the Scriptures. 
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dered. 

“ Memoir of Thomas Chalkley—a Tract, by 
the London Association. 

“On the Love of God, by do. 


do. 
“On the Teaching of the Holy Spirit. 


“Qn the Holy Scriptures, and the Duty of 
reading them, by Hans Ericksen of Christiania. 


«“ Whether any thing can be done to obtain 
relief for them in reference to oaths, and for 
their affirmation to be in all cases accepted where 
an oath is required, is a subject worthy of the 
consideration of the Meeting for Sufferings. Your 
affectionate friend, 

‘“‘ Newcastle, Sth mo. 5th, 1843.” 

The following extract will show that they 
continued liable to sufferings :— 

“3rd mo. 2nd, 1844. Affliction and distress 
are as necessary for our humiliation, even as out- 
ward bread is needful for our bodily sustenance ; 
and happy are they who can abide in patience, 
during these seasons of creaturely abasement. It 
is such who will be happy in the end. All this, 
my dear friend, I am aware thou knowest. I 
have many things in my heart to say to thee in 
my own case; but I cannot find words for it in 
your lan e. I often feel tenderly for you, 
and also for my friends here, and desire that all 
of us may be kept subject to the grace of God. 
Then, I hope, we will, from time to time, feel 
something of his mercy; and then we shall love 
him for his goodness, through all. 

“T am among the poorest of his flock: it is 
through poverty of spirit that the kingdom is to 
be received. Something of this poverty is the 
experience of Friends here. I believe they will 
learn obedience by the things which they suffer. 
The people generally are kind, and speak well of | 
the Society ; the magistrates, also, are kindly} 
disposed ; but there is one of our Friends, who, | 
by the law, i is required to pay, until he bring 4 
child to the baptism, for the first week as much 
as two shillings and sixpence English, and nl 
ble every week after. His name is Halversen 
Micalsen.”’ 

6th mo. 26th, 1844. In this letter, Elias 
Tasted very feelingly alludes to the death of 
William, Backhouse, and makes some instructive 
remarks on the event. ‘It was a hard blow to 
us; and what may it not be to his dear family 
and Friends in your parts? But we must believe 
that what God, in his wisdom, has appointed, he 
will execute to his own honor and praise. All 
who know him as a God, know him as a Father 
of mercy. Even when it feels to his children as 
though he was taking their life away, yet a secret 
hope is felt, even in the time of deep humiliation, 
that he, will eventually favor them with a true 
sense that their life is hid with Christ in God. 
Happy are all those who hold out in patience, 
passing through death to life. These magnify 
the mercy of “God to their souls, giving glory to 
him, and celebrate his praise for the least as well 
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as the greatest of his mercies. O! happy day 
for that soul who knows him thus, through all 
his dispensations. You know these things ; but 
the love I feel constrains me, as a partaker of the 
sufferings, and of the unity which we have in 
Christ. 

“ At our last two months’ meeting, there came 
seven Friends here, who desire to be members ; 
and some of them are well known to us, and felt 
near to us in the bond of unity. But, in our 
youthful days, there are many difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered; and there are few 
fathers amongst us. Many believe our princi- 
ples to be right; but the way of the cross is too 
hard for them. 

“T hear that Lucy Stead (of Sunderland) is 
ill. Thou must give my love to her. She has 
had a deep concern for our help and welfare, for 
many years; frequently writing to us, and evine- 
ing her love in various ways.” (He also desires 
his love to several other Friends y name. ) 

“Some time ago, I gave forth a paper, which 
was published, concerning the sufferings of our 
Friends, addressed to the magistrates and priests, 
It has been generally read to the satisfaction of 
the people.” The following is a translation of 
the said paper. See next number. 

‘‘T think the increase of our members is from 
twelve to twenty-four in two or three years; and 
the two months’ meeting is kept as usual. 

“T hear our dear and beloved Friend, William 
Allen, is gone to his long home. His memory 
is very precious to me, and I hope to many; 
and I believe he rests in peace with the Lord. 

“T hope thou wilt remember me when thou 
bowest down before the throne of grace. Thy 
sincere Friend, “ Kuras Tastep.” 


THE COTTON CULTURE IN ALGERIA. 
A Paris correspondent of the New York Cou- 


rier furnishes some interesting information in re- 
lation to the efforts that have been made by 
France to cultivate cotton in Algeria. In 1851 
| there were only six or seven acres devoted to the 
culture of cotton throughout the whole colony; 
and this year, (1853,) there are 1730 acres. The 
Government is quite sanguine upon the subject. 
One of the oldest cotton-manufacturers in France, 
in a letter addressed to the Moniteur, makes this 
statement : 

“The cottons produced in Algeria from the 
seeds of Georgia sea-island cotton have preserved 
the qualities of the good American article, the 
strength, fineness, and length of staple. These . 
cottons, as well those of the province of Oran as 
those of Blidah, would sell to-day in the Havre 
market at from 700 to 900 francs the 100 killo- 
grammes. The better qualities of these will spin 
up to the No. 300,000 metres, (328,000 yards,) 
that is ‘to say, absolutely the finest thread, the 
wants of manufacture hardly ever exceeding 


250,000 metres. What proves that the sea-island 
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cotton of Algerian production has not degene- 
rated, is the fact, that this cotton has yielded 
seeds which, planted in Algeria, have produced 
cottons comparable for fineness, length, and 
strength of staple, with the best American speci- 
mens sent to the Exhibition of London.” 

Mr. Feray concludes his letter by strenuously 
advising that the culture of cotton, and especially 
of the long staple (sea-island) cotton, be hence- 
forth encouraged by all possible means. The cul- 
ture of the short staple cottons may, he thinks, 
be advantageously deferred yet some years, until 
the pressing call for the long staple shall be satis- 
fied, and experience shall have indicated in what 
portions of the territory of Algiers the latter can- 
not be successfully cultivated. He recommends 
also, most emphatically, that the culture in Alge- 
ria, if it is ever hoped to compete successfully 
with American production, be left free. The 
planter must not be harassed and controlled by 
governmental regulations. Intelligent self-inter- 
est, he wisely argues, will promptly indicate and 
insure the adoption of the best methods. 

It is not without interest to mention, in this 
connection, the fact, that Count Choiseul, Consul 
of France at Charleston, 8. C., has recently pre- 
pared and sent home to his government an inter- 
esting and valuable paper upon sea-island cotton, 
giving information upon this subject collected 
during the many years of his residence in Charles- 
ton, and personal intimacy with the sea-island 
planters. M. de Choiseul has given particular 
instructions relative to the planting and treat- 
ment of the cotton from the sowing of the seed to 
the packing of the cotton for shipment. The pa- 
per was forwarded by authorities here to the go- 
vernor-general of Algiers, who has caused its pub- 


lication for the common benefit of the colonial 
planters. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


A Timneh and English Dictionary has been 
prepared, as well as grammars of the Vei and 
Bornu languages. 8. W. Koelle has collected 
specimens of languages from the natives of dif- 
ferent countries in Africa who have been brought 
into the colony of Sierra Leone. The results of 
the investigation into these languages are of an 
astonishing kind, and unfold such a view of the 
multitudinous inhabitants of that vast continent, 
and of the variety of their languages, as to fill the 
mind with new thoughts of the greatness and dif- 
ficulty of the work which lies before the Chris- 
tian church in the evangelization of Africa. 
They show that in Sierra Leone there are one 
hundred and fifty-one distinct languages spoken, 
besides numerous dialects. These languages have 
been arranged under twenty-six groups, but there 
still remain fifty-four unclassified languages, more 
separate and distinct from each other, and from 
all the rest, than the languages of Europe are from 
each other. The natives represented at Sierra 
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Leone lie along 4000 miles of coast, beginning 
from beyond the Senegal in the north, to the Por- 
tuguese settlements south of the line. They ex- 
tend to the interior throughout the whole course 
of the Niger, from its sources in the mountains 
behind Sierra Leone, to its estuaries, comprising 
Timbuctoo, the emporium of African commerce, 
and the vast provinces subdued by the fanatical 
Mohammedan Fulas, and numerous small tribes 
who appear to have floated down the large volume 
of waters to seftle on the delta. At Sierra Leone 
are also found those who have wandered over the 
trackless Sahara from the very borders of Egypt, 
and those who have inhabited the islands of lake 
Tchad, in the centre of Africa, or borne office in 
the powerful kingdom of Bornu, or fought in 
bloody battles with the warriors of Darfur. Even 
the deep recesses of Southern Africa have fur- 
nished their tribute to the motley population of 
the British colony. There are those now casting 
their nets into the Atlantic, who, in their youth, . 
sported on the shores of the Indian ocean, and 
looked across the Mozambique. From that part 
of the southern continent which has hitherto 
been a perfect blank in the maps, there are those 
in Sierra Leone who can tell of their native towns, 
which require a day or more to traverse from end 
to end; of broad and deep rivers; of nations of 
tall and strongly built warriors; of savage canni- 
bals; and of peaceable and generous nomadic 
hunters. And they are all ready to tell of the 
wants of Africa’s hidden millions of immortal 
souls. Their breasts heave with emotion when a 
friendly question is made respecting their father- 
land: they eagerly supply the information, and 
appeal, often in fervid language, and with moving 
eloquence, to those who possess the best gift of 
God to a fallen world. And shall they plead in 
vain, in the very spot where they may have been 
brought together, the asylum of liberated Affi- 
cans, freed from the grasp of the oppressor, and 
settled in a quiet home by the powerful arm 
of Great Britain ?—shall they plead in vain for 
that second boon, which shall make them and 
their country “free indeed ?”’—Abstruct of the 


Report of the Episcopal Church Missionary So- 
ciety, 1853. 7 


THE TWO ARMIES. 


A striking contrast is contained in the follow- 
ing statements, which we find in the Economist. 

“The United States army numbers about ten 
thousand men, and they cost the country, last 
year, eight million two hundred and thirty-five 
thousand two hundred and forty-six dollars for 
pay, subsistence, clothing, &c. That is to say, 
eight hundred and twenty dollars per man, or, if 
we deduct the militia expenses, eight hundred 
dollars per man. It would puzzle any one to tel 
of what service were those men, living uselessly 
in barracks and old forts, eating three meals per 
day, and turning out occasionally to touch their 
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caps to their officers. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road army numbers ten thousand men also, and 
they receive from the company three million 
seven hundred thousand dollars per annum; in 
return for which they labor twelve hours per day 
upon a work which gradually stretches through 
the most fertile plains, connecting the great lakes 
with the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and ulti- 
mately with the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The prospective building of the Great Central 
Railroad of Illinois alone, has added to the wealth 
of that state, in the appropriation of wild lands, 
the sum of forty millions, within a strip of but 
twelve miles in width; and the actual construc- 
tion of the road will bring to a ready market mil- 
lions of acres of land now owned by the general 
government, which, were the road not constructed, 
would lie waste for years tocome. The federal 
government employs ten thousand men, at the 
expense of eight millions of dollars, to carry about 
muskets. The Central Railroad Company, em- 
ploying ten thousand men at less than four mil- 
lions of dollars, confers a vast property upon the 
State, upon the Federal Government, and upon 
thousands of farmers. Year after year the govern- 
ment spends its millions of dollars, effecting no- 
thing, producing nothing, and resulting in no- 
thing but the turning loose of superannuated sol- 
diers, made paupers by a life of idleness, to prey 
upon the industrious during the remainder of 
their existence. The Illinois Company, by three 
years expenditure, establishes seven hundred 
miles of iron rails through prolific farms, many of 
them owned by the persons whom they employed 
to build the road ; men of industry, vigor, wealth, 
and intelligence. The United States, in thirty 

ears, have spent three hundred millions of dol- 

rs, enough to build a track to the Pacific; and 
they have nothing to show for the money but 
some old forts, guns, tattered uniforms, and de- 
moralized veterans.— Evening Post. 





OLD BONES. 


Not many years ago there were discoyered by 
some laborers who were digging in the gravel in 
front of St. John’s College, Oxford, some “giant’s 
bones.”” They were carefully placed in a wheel- 
barrow, and trundled off to the Professor of Ge- 
ology, who had the reputation in that town of 
giving the best price for all old bones. The dis- 
coverers presently returned to their fellow-work- 
men, with information that the doctor had de- 
cided the bones to be, not bones of giants, but of 
elephunts, and that he had given them (although 
there was no brag about it in his windows) two 
sovereigns more per pound than they could ob- 
tain at any other house. 

But how came an elephant to have been buried 
in the middle of the street? The oldest inhabitant 
at once decided, that although the doctor had as 
usual his own book-learned theory, the elephant 
was one that died in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie 
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when it was being exhibited in Paradise Square, 
long, long ago. 

This was an elephant, however, that had lived 
before the days of Wombwell. Long before 
King Alfred had laid the foundation stone of 
University College, or the Fellows of St. John’s 
had begun to enclose the nightingale-haunted 
groves of Bagley Wood, did this elephant, in 
company with others of his class, fearing no 
protector, roam over the tract of land on which 
the undergraduate now lounges, looking about to 
see how he may spend paternal moneys. Times 
are changed, and we ought to be thankful for it. 
Great would be the annoyance suffered by the 
white-throated M. A., who in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three should suddenly have his ideas 
disarranged by the apparition of that great levia- 
than on the top of Heddington Hill. There is 
no danger of that now; it is certain that these 
elephants are dead and gone, but at the same 
time it is not less certain that they died and went 
the way of their flesh in the neighborhood of 
Oxford ; and not about Oxford only, but through- 
out nearly the whole of England. In the streets 
of London the teeth and bones of elephants are 
frequently turned up by the pick axes of men 
digging foundations and sewers. Elephants teeth 
have been found under twelve feet of gravel in 
Gray’s Inn Lane. They have been found too at 
a depth of thirty feet. In digging the grand 
sewer near Charles street, on the east of Waterloo 
place, Kingsland, near Hoxton, in eighteen hun- 
dred and six, an entire elephant’s skull was dis- 
covered, containing tusks of enormous length, as 
well as the grinding teeth. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, there are some vertebree and 
a thigh-bone of an enormous elephant, which 
must have been at least sixteen feet high ; these 
bones are in the most delicate state of preserva- 
tion. They were found at Abingdon in Berk- 
shire, about six miles from Oxford. 

Near the same place—namely, at Lulham— 
during the digging of a gravel pit, not very long 
ago, there were found some “ giant’s bones,” 
that were indeed human, and must have belonged 
to aman of considerable size. This discovery 
made a sensation at the time; and, to quict the 
agitation and the scandal raised thereby, a coro- 
ner’s inquest was held in due form over the 
skeleton, ending in a verdict, honestly arrived at 
by twelve true and lawful Berkshiremen. Upon 
subsequent examination by competent authori- 
ties, the mysterious skeleton was pronounced, 
most decidedly, to be that of an old Roman, who 
had been buried with all his arms and military 
accoutrements near the camp to which he had 
probably belonged, and of which the remains are 
still to be seen on the two hills called the Dor- 
chester Clumps. Little did his comrades think 
when covering him up with gravel, how their de- 
parted friend would be disinterred and “sat 
upon.” 


With the elephant’s bones found at Abing- 
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. don were mixed fragments of the horns of several | 
kinds of deer, together with the bones of the 
rhinoceros, horse and ox; showing that those 
creatures co-existed with the elephant, and that 
they formed a happy family. There were car- 
nivorous races also then existing. We have only 
to go further down the Great Western Railway 
from Oxford, and getting out at the Weston- 
super-Mare station, ask the way to Banwell Bone 
Caves. There may be found evidence enough of 
the former existence of more rapacious animals 
than elephants or deer. The caves are situated 
at the western extremity of a lofty grass-colored 
range of hills. The hills contain ochre, calamine 
(carbonate of zinc), and lead. Some years ago, 
when sinking a shaft into them, caves were dis- 
covered, and the quantity of bones then brought 
to light excited as much surprise among the 
learned as among the unlearned. 

The principal cavern is about thirty feet long, 
and there is a branch leading out of it thirty feet 
further. Of course it is quite dark, and visitors 
must carry candles. The visitor must take heed 
that he keeps his candle alight; no easy matter, 
for the water comes down pretty freely in large 
heavy drops from the stalactites above. By help 


of the light there are to be seen bones, bones; 
everywhere bones. 

They are piled up against the wall ; they stick 
into the floor ; they fill up recesses, in the most 


fantastic shapes. Here a candle is stuck in the 
eyeless socket of a skull; there John Smith, 
London, has inscribed his name in letters of 
hyenas teeth. We are invited to rest halfway 
upon a seat composed of horns and leg bones. 
They may be handled by the most fastidious ; 
having lost all traces of corruption for some ages 
past. Yonder deer’s bone was picked, perhaps, 
by the teeth in this huge hyena’s skull; and as 
for the hyena himself he died of a good age— 
that his teeth tell us. His tough body, after 
death, may have been a dainty dinner to the bear 
whose monstrous skull is employed as the crown 
and summit of the monument of old bones raised 
in the cave in honor of a learned bishop—the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. When the caves 
were first discovered, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, it was he who took every means in 
the most laudable manner to preserve them and 
their contents in tact. Mr. Beard was appointed 
curator, and he has arranged in his own house a 
fiue collection of all the best specimens that have 
been found below. 

To Mr. Beard I went, and by him I was most 
hospitably welcomed. His museum displays a 
very fine collection of the remains of the ancient 
British Fauna. The bones of the bear claimed 
first attention, and especially one large bone of 
the fore leg, which measured at the joint seven 
inches round ; being larger than the correspon- 
ding. bone in any known species of ox or horse. 
It is quite evident that the inhabitants of the 
bone caves lived before the times of King Edgar 
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the wolf destroyer—for the museum contained 
wolves’ bones in abundance. Fine patriarchal 
old wolves they must have been that run upon 
them. Many a fine old English deer, all of the 
olden time, they must have run down and de- 
voured on the Mendip hills, their ery resounding 
through the valleys and over the dales where 
now the screaming whistle and rush of the ex- 
press train startles timid sheep, who live in a 
land where their great enemy exists only as a 
fossil. 

Then, again, in those old days there were foxes 
living in a country that contained no hounds, 
who ground down their teeth to stumps that 
are exhibited in Mr. Beard’s pill-boxes, and died 
of sheer senility. Glorious to foxes were the 
good old times, and the poor little mice that 
lived then, as we see by the contents of other 
boxes, had their bones erunched.— Household 
Words. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


The Mediterranean Electric Telegraph is, we 
are told, in a fair way of execution. Some con- 
tracts have just been entered into for the con- 
struction of the materials that are to become the 
vehicle of intercommunication between Europe 
and Africa; and it is confidently believed that 
before the end of next year the electric fluid will 
be travelling to and fro, over land and under 
water, in the service of commerce and civilization. 
“ Vast,” says a correspondent, “as the import- 
ance of the present line is, the magnitude of its 
usefulness will increase a hundred fold when its 
contemplated continuation to India shall have 
been carried out. Six thousand miles of tele- 
graph now under construction in India, convey- 
ing the thoughts and wants of 120,000,000 of 
fellow men, will be brought within a few hours 
of our own door. The multifarious and compli- 
cated relations of that immense empire with the 
mother country will find a daily, nay, hourly, ex- 
pression through the silent yet eloquent wires 
that will soon be established between Bombay 
and the coast of Africa. Although the various 
States through whose lands the line must pass, 
are willing to lend all facilities and supports to 
the undertaking, yet the arrangements necessat 
to establish the concern on a sound and safe 
basis, in a commercial point of view, require time 
and consideration. Independently of the vast 
Indian connexion in prospect, the same company 
has already rendered to the mercantile commu- 
nity in this country, and in France and Italy, a 
very considerable service by bringing the heart 
of the Mediterranean Sea within the electric 
circle. Henceforth navigators by sail or by steam 
need no longer travel to a Continental port in 
order to communicate with their friends or prin- 
cipals in Europe; but passing by and stopping a 
few hours at a port in the island of Sardinia, 
they can send their tidings and receive their in- 
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structions from London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Paris, Hamburg, Amsterdam, or any 
other commercial place in Europe. Thus British 
enterprise has been and is leading onwards the 
majestic stream of civilization; and we may say 
that, supported as it is by the European public, 
it is the only successful and permanent conqueror 
of the world.” 

A paragraph in illustration of the uses of the 
Electric Telegraph is going the round of our con- 
temporaries which recalls an incident of which 
we heard not long ago. Each of the anecdotes 
shows, in its way, how science tends to remove 
the perils and suspend the romance of travel. 
The newspaper paragraph relates, that a Liver- 
pool citizen, touring in Holland, suddenly found 
himself in want of 1004. ; instead of writing from 
Amsterdam to Liverpool and waiting the return 
of post, an operation of five or six days, he walks 
into the telegraph office and sends a few words 
by lightning to state his need. This was at 
twelve o’clock. A turn or two on the quays, 
round the square of the Palace, would bring him 
to the hour of dinner. Six o’clock found him 
at his wine. A tap at the door, a stranger is 
introduced :—“ Have I the honor to address M. 
?” “Yes.” “Our London correspondent 
desires us to place in your hands a cheque for 
1007.” Our own anecdote has a different in- 
terest. The scene is the Prague railway station 
in Vienna,—the time, six in the morning, on 
the arrival of the great train from Dresden, 
Prague, and Brunn. An Englishman, who has 
lost his passport, is on his way to a guard-house, 
conducted by a Croat soldier, on suspicion of be- 
ing a refugee and a conspirator. He has about 
him letters to various persons in Hungary and in 
Italy, chiefly patriots,—and, knowing the Aus- 
trians, he is altogether conscious that his case is 
bad. Arrived at the guard-house, he is asked 





to tell the story of his life, those of the lives of 


his father, mother, friends, and acquaintances. 


He is cross-questioned, doubted, threatened. Of 


course, he lets them know that he is a free-born 
Briton, and he plainly hints that they had better 
mind what they are about. His words are dis- 
believed, and put down as evidence against him. 
He is without a passport, and every man without 
a passport is a vagabond. A thought strikes 
him :—when he entered Austria at Bodenbach, 


he remembers that he was detained a couple of 


hours while the police looked into his passport 
and copied it into their books. That entry must 
still be there. He appeals to it, and suggests an 
inquiry by telegraph if his story be not true. 
The Croats, with their long guns and baker-boy 
faces, stare in bewilderment: they were proba- 
bly thinking of the glacis and a short range. But 
the official could not refuse the appeal, especially 
as the prisoner offered to pay the expenses of the 
inquiry. Away flashed the lightning along the 
plains of Moravia, by the Moldau and the Elbe, 
through the mountains of Bohemia to the heart 





of the Saxon Switzerland ; the book was opened, 
the story found, and the reply sent back. By 
ten o'clock the answer was at the gates of Vienna, 
the Croats gave up their spoil, and in less than 
an hour afterwards the tourist was enjoying a 
Viennese breakfast at the Herz-Erzhog Karl. 
In such anecdotes we see how seience has tended 
to lengthen life by superseding the necessity for 
intervals of waste, and assisted to disarm the 
despotisms of the world by atoning for accidents 
and offering a ready means for innocence to vin- 
dicate itself,—as it does, in other cases, for the 
circumventing and overtaking of guilt.—Athe- 
neeum. 





POSTAGE ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


Opinion seems to be awakening in France to 
the evils of the present high rates of postage be- 
tween the two countries. An argument to which 
we helped the Cheap Postage Association in fa- 
vor of their reform as regards America—and 
which, we are glad to see, they have used some- 
what liberally-—applies in a more striking degree 
to the case of France than even to that of 
America. The fare of a man from London to 
Paris and back by the express tidal train, say 
second class, is 3/.: the man may be 200 Ib. in 
weight and his luggage may be 60 Ib. more. He 
travels by the best train, he claims protection of 
life and limb, he must have a comfortable car- 
riage on the rail and a snug place in the steamer ; 
he may get in and out of the train fifty times, 
requiring service at every turn, and he has the 
privilege of using the machinery of the company 
as it may suit his convenience for thirty days. 
Now, take the case of the same weight of letters. 
They are put into a bag and sealed ; they are 
stowed away in a baggage-van on the line, and 
lowered into the hold of the steamer. They take 
up less room than the man and his baggage; 
they ask no service; they have no hunger to de- 
tain the convoy, and no sea-sickness to alarm the 
crew. Yet, for taking 260 Ib. weight of letters 
from London to Paris, and bringing a similar 
quantity from Paris to London, the charge—ta- 
king the letter at its full weight of a quarter of 
an ounce—is no less than 1,386/. 18s. 4d. The 
“peculiar conditions” cannot be very mysterious 
in the case of postage between London and Paris. 
A penny, as is well known, is enough to cover 
the inland cost on either side the Channel. As 
to rapidity and regularity, the argument 1s 
against the Post Office : for travellers go by the 
tidal trains—letters by Dover and Calais, the 
longer route. Even if there be some expenses 
attending the transfer of letters that do not at- 
tend the transfer of passengers and luggage— 
which we are not aware of—the difference be- 


tween 3/. and 1,386/. has margin enough and to 
spare for all omissions. 


We would ask our 
French readers to ask themselves, and to ask of 


their neighbors, why 260 Ib. of man and port- 
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manteau may travel to and fro between London 
and Paris for 3/., and 260 lb. of paper with writ- 
ing on it should be charged by the Government 
1,586/. 13s. 4d. In this way public opinion is 
created,—and once created it will act of itself.— 
Athenzeum. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the National Era for the 1st inst., we find 
a set of tables deduced from the late Census, 
showing the absolute and the relative number, 
over twenty years of age, in the several States, 
who cannot read or write. These tables, taken 
in their extent, are too copious for the Review ; 
yet a general summary, and a few of the infer- 
ences, are too interesting to be omitted. 

It appears that of the white population of all 
ages in the Union, consisting of 19,557,271, 
there are 962,898, or 1 in 20.3, over twenty 
years, who cannot read or write. But to give a 
fair representation of the relative numbers of the 
educated and uneducated, the comparison ought 
to be made between the number of twenty years, 
-who cannot read or write, with the whole white 
population of the corresponding age. Now, not 
having the census of 1850 before me, I deduce 


the number of white persons over twenty, in 
1850, from a comparison of the numbers in 1830 
and 1840, and hence conclude that the number 
of whites over twenty years of age, in 1850, may 
be fairly estimated at 8,732,000. The conclu- 
sion would then be, that of the white persons in 
the United States, over twenty years, 1 in 9.1 


cannot read or write. The calculations in the 
National Era, to which I have alluded, are, how- 
ever, made on a comparison of the whole popula- 
tion, of each description, with the number over 
twenty who are quite uneducated. 

To estimate the relative state of education in 
the free and slave States, we find in the former, 
among the whites, computing on the whole pp- 
ulation, 1 in 29.6, and in the latter 1 in 12.1, 
who cannot read or write ; but computing on the 
estimated number over twenty years of age, we 
find in the former 1 in 13, and in the latter 1 in 
5.4, unacquainted with reading or writing. 

Comparing the condition of the free colored, 
in the free and slave States, and computing upon 
the whole number, we find in the former 1 in 6, 
and in the latter 1 in 4, who cannot read or write. 
But confining our estimate to persons of twenty 
and upwards, we find in the former 1 in 2.7, and 
in the latter 1 in 1.3. 
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Of 858,330 natives, white and colored, over 
twenty years, who cannot read or write, the free 
States furnish 305,731 and the slave States 
552,599, or something less than 3 to 5; while the 
whole population of the former bears to the free 
of the latter a ratio of more than 2 to1. If the 
natives of the free States had furnished a number 
of uneducated, bearing the same ratio to the 
whole as the slave States, their aggregate of that 
class would have been 1,169,000, or more than 
three times their actual number. 


The following constitute the principal com- 
ments of the Editor of the Era : 


“‘A comparison between the free and slave 
States shows, that while the proportion of per- 
sons over twenty who can neither read nor write, 
is as 1 to 30 of the entire white population in the 
former, it is as 1 to 13 in the latter. But this 
does not tell the truth fairly, or indeed half the 
story against Slavery; for the proportion of four- 
fifths of the foreign population, with its great 
mass of ignorance, lies in the free States, and is 
included in the comparison just made. To ob- 
tain a clear view of the ruinous influences of the 
Slave System on the cause of Education, we must 
compare the native populations of the free and 
slave States, over twenty, that can neither read 
nor write, and then we find the proportion in 
the free States as 1 to 60 of the entire native 
free population, and in the slave States as 1 
to 12! 

“The most extensively educated population in 
New England is that of Vermont; in the Mid- 
dle free States, that of New York; in the West- 
ern free States, that of Wisconsin; in the slave 
States, that of Mississippi. The least exten- 
sively educated in New England is that of Rhode 
Island; in the Middle free States, that of New 
Jersey; in the Western States, that of Indiana ; 
in the slave States, that of North Carolina. And 
in this connection we may remark, that the In- 
dependent Democratic Party has cast a smaller 
proportionate vote in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Indiana, than in any other free State. It 
will be found, too, that Iowa, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana, have had a larger proportionate amount of 
immigrants from the slave States, than has been 
the case with the other Western free States. 
Thus, in every way, we trace the mischievous 
influences of Slavery on Education, and the ten- 
dency of Ignorance to check the growth of Anti- 
Slavery Sentiment. | 


‘These tables should be held up constantly in 
the face of the South, not with a view to its hu- 
miliation, but to demonstrate the abominable 
workings of a system which has covered it with 
Egyptian darkness. It is not too much to as- 
sume, that one in every six of the white adult 
population of the South can neither read nor: 
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write.* Are they deficient in natural capacity ? 
Do they love ignorance? Nothing of the sort; 
but Slavery denies them the blessings of a com- 
mon school system—it makes such a system an 
impossibility. The children of the wealthy 
planter may be educated at the well-endowed 
academy, at college, or by the private tutor; but 
the non-slaveholding masses in the slave States 
cannot afford, generally, the necessary expendi- 
ture. They need the common school, but Slavery 
requires large plantations, scatters the population, 
plants slaves where the free laborer ought to be, 
and renders impossible that concentration of the 
masses necessary to sustain such a school. 

“We have no disposition to glorify the free 
States, but we are devoted to Freedom, and Free 
Labor Institutions, and can neglect no opportu- 
nity of ‘magnifying them and making them ho- 


norable.’ ” L. 
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The narrative published in the present number, 
of the rescue of an Indian woman from the fate to 
which she had been condemned by a Council of 
her own people, comes to the Editor authenticated 
by the signature of a near connection of the worthy 
Friend who was the happy instrument of saving 
from savage execution, on the charge of an im- 
possible crime, not merely the destined victim in 
this case, but probably, as appears in the close of 
the narrative, of many others, whom jealousy or 
antipathy might have exposed to a similar charge. 

As the pseudo-prophet was probably the sole 
accuser of the poor woman, his retirement, in dis- 
gust, from the Council, when he found the intend- 
ed victim likely to escape, was very consistent 
with the conduct of ignorant pretenders of all ages 
and descriptions. The pardon of the woman was 
no doubt regarded as a tacit admission of her inno- 
cence, and consequently an evidence that his 
credit and influence were on the decline. False 
prophets have always been tenacious of their 
credit, from the son of Chenaanah, who smote 
Micaiah on the cheek, to the brother of Tecumseh. 

At page 612 of our 5th volume, a brief notice is 
taken of Col. John Johnston, with a statement that 
he died on his farm, a few years ago, deservedly 
lamented. This statement, it appears, was erro- 
neous, as we find by the appendix, that he was 
living two months ago. In what manner our cor- 
respondent W. fell into this mistake, cannot now 
be explained. 


*The white population of the slave States being 
6,122,515, the number over twenty years of age, esti- 
mated as in the text, may be taken as 2,733,000; while 
the number of uneducated whites within the same 
limit of age, appears to be 494,000, or 1 to 5.5. 
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REVIEW. 

SuMMaRY oF THE PresIpENT’s Messace.—Afier 
some general observations, among which we find 
an allusion to the wisdom of religious toleration, 
and the importance of national integrity resting 
on the truths of Divine revelation, he proceeds to 
remark that our diplomatic relations with some of 
the foreign powers, involve questions of a disturb- 
ing character—among which the conflicting claims 
of our government and that of Great Britain, in re- 
lation to the fisheries on the north-eastern coast, 
appear to hold a conspicuous place. Upon this 
subject a negotiation has been opened, with a fair 
prospect of a favorable result. A naval force, 
however, has been stationed there during the fish- 
ing season. Embarrassing questions between the 
same governments, have arisen in regard to Cen- 
tral America, which are referred for adjustment to 
our Minister in London. The designation of the 
boundaries between some parts of our domain and 
the British possessions, is recommended to the at- 
tention of Congress. 

The relations with France are stated to be quite 
friendly, and the removal of some existing re- 
strictions on their commerce is suggested. 

The interference with our commerce, arising 
from the jealousy of the Cuban authorities, is com- 
plained of; and the Minister at Madrid has been 
instructed to press on the government of Spain a 
modification of the existing arrangement. 

The shameful demand of the Spanish govern- 
ment for compensation on account of the captives 
who liberated themselves in the schooner Amistad, 


is recommended to the favorable atteation of Con- 
gress. 


The case of Martin Koszta, a native Hungarian,— 
who had resided two years in the United States 
and declared his intention of becoming a citizen, 
and was afterwards arrested by the Austrian au- 
thorities within the Turkish dominions, but finally 
released in consequence of the interference of se- 
veral American officers,—is brought into view, with 
the declaration, that the conduct of those officers 
was fully approved. 

The commissioner to China, recently appointed, 
has been instructed to avail himself of all occa- 
sions to extend our commerce with that empire 
and other Asiatic nations. 

An expedition was sent last year to Japan, with 
a view of opening a commercial intercourse with 
that country, but the result remains unknown. 

Some difficulties with the Mexican government 
in relation to boundary have arisen, which are 
subjects of pending negociations. 

Efforts are being made to prevail on the Brazi- 
lian government to relax its restrictive policy, so 
far as to open the navigation of the Amazon, and 
thus facilitate our commerce with the nations oc- 
cupying its numerous branches. 
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A serious collision is stated to have occurred 
between our citizens engaged in the guano trade, 
and the Peruvian authorities; for which redress 
was demanded by our minister at Lima; and a 
belief is expressed that Peru is disposed to offer 
adequate indemnity to the parties aggrieved. 

The opinion is expressed that the controversies 
which have hitherto agitated the nation, are pass- 
ing away, with the causes which produced them, 
and allusion is made to the duty of respecting the 
peace, the welfare, and the institutions of the 
several states ; an allusion which, though expressed 
in general terms, is readily understood. 

The balance remaining in the treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year, the middle of 1852, was 
$14,632,136. The public revenue for the year 
ending at the same time in the year 1853, 
amounted to $58,931,865 from customs, and to 
$2,405,708 from public lands and miscellaneous 
sources, making together $61,337,573. The public 
expenditures for the same period, exclusive of 
payments on account of public debt amounted to 
$43,554,262, leaving a balance of receipts above 
expenditures of $17,783,311. The message calls 
it $32,425,447; but this includes, with an error in 
the addition, the balance in the treasury, at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

The public debt at the commencement of the 


present administration, (3rd month 4th, 1853), is 
stated to have been $69,190,037; on account of 
which payments have been made amounting 
to $12,703,329, leaving unpaid, but in a course 
of liquidation, $56,486,703. The reduction of the 
tariff, and the increase of the free list is recom- 
mended. 


[Remainder next week-] 


Marrirp,—At Friends’ Meeting, Bloomfield, 
Parke county, Indiana, on the 14th of Ninth 
month, JouNn Foucer, of Vermillion, Illinois, to 
ExizaBbetu A. Reynoups, of Bloomfield. 


—— At the same place, on the same day, Ben- 
JaMIN Cox, of Sand Creek, Indiana, to Many 
Morais, of Bloomfield. 


—— At the same place, on the same day, Na- 
mp Harvey to Saran Reynoxps, both of Bloom- 
field. 


—— At the same place, on the 16th of Eleventh 
month, WittiaM E. Branson, of Vermillion, Illi- 
nois, to Mary Pickett, of Bloomfield. 


—— At the same place, on the same day, Excm 
New. in to Ann Pickett, both of Bloomfield. 


—— At Friends’ Meeting, Poplar Grove, Parke 
county, Indiana, on the 17th of Eleventh month, 
Joun H. New tn to Saran J, Hosson, both mem- 
bers of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


Dren,—At Montpelier, East Vermont, on the 
20th of last month, in the 90th year of his age, 
Ciark STEPHENS, a valuable minister of our Soci- 
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ety, and member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 
He was one of the earliest settlers in that part of 
Vermont, and possessing a good understanding, 
with an affectionate disposition, enlarged and re- 
fined by religious experience, he gained the re- 
spect and attachment of those who knew him, and 
porboreniy of those among whom he resided. 

eing green in old age, and having oil in his ves- 
sel, he was evidently prepared, when the mid- 
night cry was suddenly pronounced, to enter into 
the bridegroom’s chamber. 

On the evening previous to his departure, he 
retired to rest in an unusually comfortable condi- 
tion, but after sleeping a short time, he was seized 
with a spasm in the breast, which, for a time, pro- 
duced great physical suffering. This he was ena- 
bled to bear not only with patience but cheerful- 
ness, remarking how good it was, at such a time, 
to trust in the Lord. In about fourteen hours from 
the commencement, he was granted a release 
from his disease ; evincing in his life and his 
death, that the work of righteousness is peace, 
and the effect thereof quietness and assurance 
forever. 


Notice of Witt1amM West, of Leeds, England, 
who died on the 10th of 9th month, 1851, aged 
59 years. 


The life of this dear Friend is instructive, as 
an illustration of the truth that, to the rightl 
disposed mind, some particular sphere of useful 
ness is ever open. He was born at Wadsworth 
in Surrey, in the year 1792, and was the eldest 
son of Samuel and Katharine West. From early 
youth he was the subject of deep religious im- 
pression, and often spoke to his children of the 
happiness which he had experienced in early 
yielding to the convictions of duty. He took a 
warm and active interest in the various philan- 
thropic societies of his own town and neighbor- 
hood, and in those for the encouragement of 
mental improvement; and whilst serving on com- 
mittees connected with the latter, was always 
anxious to carry out the guarded principles of 
our religious Society, with reference to the intro- 
duction into them of improper books, or subjects 
of a trivial or doubtful tendency. He believed 
that the holding of office in these societies, in- 
volves great responsibility, and often felt called 
upon to differ from those of his colleagues, who 
considered themselves merely required to carry 
out, not in any degree to lead, the tastes and 
pursuits of those who had elected them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate the life of those 
who, having talents committed to their trust be- 
yond those which distinguish many of their fel- 
lows, yet retain that simplicity in religious things, 
which must ever attach to the disciples of Him 
who said, “ Except ye receive the kingdom of 
Heaven as little children, ye cannot enter 
therein.” Our dear friend, we believe, was fa- 
vored to retain to the last, clear views of the 
spirituality of true religion. 

Whilst actively engaged in an increasing busi- 
ness, as well as in the more public duties already 
referred to, and in contributing in various ways 
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to several of the first societies in the kingdom for 
the encouragement of science, in the retirement 
of his private study, a portion of each day was 
set apart for the reading of the Sacred Volume, 
and for religious meditation ; and although little 
was said to his family, of these things, yet, whilst 
commending the same rule to them, it was evi- 
dent, even had they not been otherwise aware of 
it, that the advice came from one who had long 
felt its value. The subject of this memoir was 
for many years engaged as a lecturer on Che- 
mistry, to a class of medical students, and in his 
addresses to these young men, he endeavored to mouse. 
mingle with the regular instruction, hints for 
their social and moral improvement, which in} Being one of those, probably numerous, read- 
some cases led to the happiest results on. indi-| ers of the Review, who have traced with much 
viduals, and so far from offending even those | interest the detailed account of “the Six Nations,’ 
lightly disposed towards sacred things, eventually | and the labors of some devoted Friends for the 
led to increased esteem on their part. good of the poor Indians; and one who has had 
His professional engagements, more especially | a particular acquaintance with many dear Friends 
those into which he was called, as scientific evi-| who devoted much of their time and substance 
dence in legal cases, often led him into great| to the cause of the Red man, within the last 
mental exercise. Holding, as he did, the in-| thirty years,—I have thought it might be inter- 
violable sacredness of human life,—in those | esting to many, to relate a remarkable incident 
dreadful cases of poisoning, in which his evidence} which, in connection with some of those labors, 
as to the fact might lead to the conviction, and | occurred in the year 1820. : ; 
consequent forfeiture of life of the suspected] In the autumn of 1819, a certain superintend- 
party,—every experiment was tried and retried | ent, who had been previously engaged by the 
under a solemn feeling, that nothing but the| then “ Acting Committee of Indian Affairs,” of 
plainest proof could justify his testimony being| Baltimore and Ohio Yearly Meetings, removed 
given against the prisoner ; and whilst we believe | with a part of his family, and took charge of the 
he never entered the witness-box without a se-| mills which had been erected for the benefit 
eret petition that truth alone might prevail, yet| of the Shawanoese tribe of Indians near 
it was matter of rejoicing to him, when the evi-| Wapaghkonetta, in the State of Ohio. Before 
dence of intention was so far doubtful, that the| this time, however, he had, as a member of said 
prisoner escaped the extreme penalty of the law. | committee, visited the place several times, and 
Whilst from the nature of his engagements he| had been sent there by the committee to receive 
was brought into intercourse with many whose | those mills from the contractor’s hands ; so that 
habits of life little accorded with that self-denial | he had become well known to a number of the 
which is enjoined to the Christian, he was care-| chiefs and other individuals of the Shawanoese 
ful to avoid the appearance of evil, in walk and | Nation, as well as intimately acquainted with his 
conversation, and, as occasion offered, frequently | valued friend, John Johnston, the then “Indian 
took a private opportunity, kindly to point out| Agent for the North West.” : 
what appeared improper: and such admonition,| It was, I believe, in the following spring, that 
offered in humility and seeking for right direc-| one of those Indians, whom the Friend believed 
tion, was, we believe, often favored to be a word] to be a sober, well-inclined man, became very 
in season to those to whom it was addressed. much enfeebled and debilitated with what he 
For some years prior to his last illness, our| believed to be “ pulmonary consumption.” The 
dear friend suffered much from bronchitis, in| Friend often visited him, after he became con- 
addition to some decline of strength, the natural | fined to his house, for the purpose of administer- 
result of a life so arduous as his had been. About | ing medicine, or taking him nourishment. On 
ten days before the date of his decease, he was| going to-his house on one of those occasions, he 
seized with a severe attack of dysentery, which| found the door shut and fastened, so that he 
made it too evident, to those who watched by| could not enter; but after a time it was opened, 
his bedside, that life would not long be spared. | and on going in he found the sick man lying on 
Although sensible almost throughout his illness, | his face, his back being bare and badly cut in 
the exhaustion of strength, during the intervals | several places; he had bled much and was nearly 
from severe suffering was too great to allow of| exhausted. : 
his saying much to those around of what passed| There was with him in the house a noted In- 
within his own mind, but the promise is sure to| dian, whose name I do not now remember, but 
those who seek the Lord, whilst life and strength | whom the Friend knew personally. The Indians 
are their portion—“When thou passest through | called him their “ Prophet,” and he claimed to 
the waters I will be with thee, and through the! be twin brother to the celebrated Tecumseh. 


rivers they shall not overflow thee;” and al- 
though He may not always see meet to permit 
those glimpses of the eternal city which lead the 
soul to exult in the foretaste, ere it has passed 
the bounds of time, a testimony to the truth was 
not needed from the dying bed ;—life with its 
endlessly varied pursuits furnished it,—and how 
transcendently precious is that testimony !—An- 
nual Monitor. 
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The Friend quickly enquired the reason of such 
a course of treatment towards the sick man, and 
was informed by the “ Prophet” that the man 
was bewitched, and that he had made those in- 
cisions for the purpose of extracting the com- 
bustible matter that the witch had thrown into 
him. On hearing this assertion, the Friend told 
him that there was no such thing as witch and 
witchcraft ; that he was wounding the poor man 
sorely, and bade him begone. He commenced 
dressing the wounds, and pretty soon the “ Pro- 
phet” retired, apparently quite provoked. Late 
in the night following, the Friend was aroused 
by some one at his door wishing to get in, and 
at the same time exclaiming, in broken English, 
“They killee me—they killee me!” The 
Friend, on opening the door, found the appli- 
cant to be an Indian woman with her little daugh- 
ter, some ten years old; and on going with her 
to the Government interpreter, who lived near, 
she told him that a little messenger had come to 
her house and informed her privately, that the 
chiefs were then in council, and that she (the 
Indian woman) was certainly condemned to die, 
on the charge of having bewitched the sick man 
above alluded to; and she had come to the Qua- 
ke-lee for protection. 

The Friend not having full confidence in this 
interpreter, only remarked to the woman, “that 
if he attempted to protect her on such an occa- 


sion, he thought it would be at the risk, not only 


of his own life, but also that of his family.” He, 
however, quickly procured another interpreter, 
the son of the Government blacksmith, a person 
in whom, on such an occasion, he could confi- 
dently rely; and having another interview with 
the woman, she gave them the same relation in 
regard to her situation, and promised very cheer- 
fully that, if the “Qua-ke-lee” would undertake 
to protect her, she would obey in all things of 
which they could give her an understanding. 
During this short interval, it appeared the Friend 
had matured a plan of operation, which he now 
disclosed, and which was—that if they could 
keep the woman and her child concealed through 
the coming day, and he could procure the neces- 
sary reliable assistance, he would send them di- 
rect to his neighborhood, over one hundred miles 
distant. To this proposition the poor woman 
quickly assented, fully believing that if she could 
be found she would be executed ; and the black- 
smith, promptly entering into his views, cheer- 
fully proffered all the assistance in his power. 
The subject of keeping her and her little 
daughter sufficiently concealed through the com- 
ing day, was now a question of the deepest inte- 
rest to every one present, or at all concerned in 
so difficult a matter; and as the day was now 
drawing near, it became necessary that this 
should be attended to quickly. They were, 
therefore, taken to the upper chamber of the 
dwelling, (which was only one and a half stories 
high,) and placed between two beds on the bed- 
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stead, and the covering carefully spread, as 
though nothing but the beds were there. Here 
they were to remain, and really did, through the 
whole of the coming day.* I believe before the _ 
middle of that day, the mills, the stable, the 
meat-house, the dwelling and even the chamber 
where the poor creatures lay, were respectively 
and carefully searched by Indians, who, doubt- 
less, had been sent by the chiefs for that pur- 


eels the middle of the day—to that family 
one of deep thoughtfulness and anxiety, and es- 
pecially so to the superintendent—came the 
chief, Wi-os-se-coh, (Capt. Wolf,) a noble-spirited 
man, and, in many respects, an ornament to his 
nation, and informed the Friend privately of 
what had recently taken place among them, as 
though he did not at all suspect that his friend 
knew anything about it. The Friend gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of fully unfolding his 
mind to this chief, on the subject of witches and 
witchcraft; and simplifying his language to the 
understanding of the man, he earnestly expostu- 
lated with him on the cruelty and inhumanity of 
their practice of frequently putting their people 
to death, on a bare charge of this kind. Wi-os- 
se-coh left him apparently somewhat confused, or 
disturbed, to find that he and his friend should 
entertain such conflicting views on what before 
had seemed to him so important a matter. About 
an hour after this interview, he returned, and, in 
private, expressed strong conviction that the 
Friend knew more of the facts in the case than 
he before was aware of, and questioned him so 
closely relative to the woman, that the Friend 
doubtless manifested symptoms of fear of detec- 
tion and a willingness to waive the subject ; on 
seeing which, the chief voluntarily told him he 
need not be afraid to tell him all he knew about 
it, and labored to assure him that, so far from 
betraying, he would protect him to the utmost of 
his ability. As the Friend had long reposed 
much confidence in this chief, he now felt the 
conviction forcibly, that if he could only so work 
upon his feelings, as thereby to secure his influ- 
ence and assistance, that this very trying affair 
might yet be brought to a peaceful and satisfacto- 
ry conclusion; though, under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, it seemed almost like “ hoping 
against hope.”’- He, however, ventured to say to 
Wi-os-se-coh, “ that he believed the woman whom 
they had condemned to die, and for whom the 
Indians had been making diligent search, was 
out of their reach, and that he thought they 
would never see her face again—unless they al- 
together abandoned the idea of executing her ; 
and, further, that he had thought, as soon as he 
could bring it about, he would take his family 
and go home, and abandon the mission entirely. 


*A small dog, which ‘had, during the night, kept 
close to her, and which the Friend believed, if disco- 
vered by the Indians, would betray them, was dis- 
patched by his own hands. 
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At this rather unlooked for disclosure, the 
Chief manifested some surprise, and for a time 
seemed absorbed in thought; but after recover- 
_ ing himself‘a little, he told the Friend that “ the 

Chiefs were then in session on the occasion at 
their counsel-house,”’ and proposed “that if the 
Friend would accompany him there, and then 
promise the Chiefs that he would be answerable 
for the woman, he believed he could influence 
them to agree, that she should not be put to 
death.”’ 

This was just what the Friend much desired, 
but to accomplish it he believed would indeed 
prove the trial of his faith. On making his pros- 
pects known to his family, some of whom now 
manifested the deepest interest for their welfare 
in general, and for him in particular, he calmly 
expressed his belief “ that, if he were faithful in 
the discharge of his whole duty on this trying 
occasion, He, whose protecting care he had often 
witnessed to be near, would not forsake him in 
the needful time.” 

I believe it is not asserting too much, to say, 
that some of the living members of that family, 
now after a lapse of more than thirty years, often, 
very often, remember the events of that day 
with feelings of humility and gratitude. 

The Friend then waited on the before men- 
tioned blacksmith, informed him of what had 
passed between himself and the Chief (Captain 
Wolf), and requested the assistance of his youth- 
ful son as interpreter. This man, knowing the 
practice of the Indians on such an occasion, after 
expressing some doubts of success, remarked, 
that “‘as he had resolved in the beginning to 
assist in this difficult affair, he was willing to go 
with them.” 

Accordingly those four individuals repaired to 
the councii-house one and a half miles distant, 
where they met twenty or more of the Chiefs 
and principal men of the nation. On entering 
the door Captain Wolf, in a commanding tone, 
bade them, “be still and hear.” He then briefly 
told them the occasion of their sudden appearance 
among them ; and in a short speech he rehearsed 
to them the several interviews between him- 
self and his friend, and finally told them the 
preposition he had made to his friend the “ Qua- 
ke-lee ;” on hearing which they began to move 
around, and converse among themselves, and a 
number of them being painted, and having more 
or less arms about them, they began indeed to 
present a hostile and formidable appearance. 

The Friend, who with the rest of his company 
had been standing as silent spectators, now ad- 
dressed them through his interpreter, with a re- 
markably composed and dispassionate manner 
and countenance, informing them that he had 
come with his friends Wi-os-se-coh and Sim-met- 
ta, to intercede for the life of the woman whom 
they had condemned to die; but seeing they ap- 

red determined to pursue their own course, 

e felt resigned and prepared to offer himself in 
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her stead; that he was now there unarmed and 
entirely at their mercy; and that he supposed 
they would have to take him and do with him 
as they saw meet.” On hearing this last sen- 
tence, Captain Wolf, who all the time had been 
standing near, now stepped close to the Friend, 
and took hold of his arm, expressing at the same 
time, in language and tone, and with a counte- 
nance not to be mistaken, “Me Qua-ke-lee 


friend,” and then called upon the Chiefs most 


imperatively, not to suffer their friend the Quaker 
to be in the least harmed or molested ; and that 
“if they were still determined not to submit to 
the proposition, he was ready to offer his own life 
for that of his friend.” 

This unlooked for, yet spirited and courageous 
movement in their noble Chief, whose purpose 
could be no longer misunderstood nor easily 
thwarted ; as well as the composure, resignation 
and Christian firmness of the Friend, whose 
compassionate eye had been overlooking them, 
and whose feeling heart had yearned towards 
them with all the affection and tenderness of a 
parent ; seemed for a time to check every move- 
ment, and indeed to change the countenances of 
some of the most ferocious among them. 

At this critical stage of the business, when 
wonder and amazement had taken hold on them, 
and when probably no one present could foresee 
the result, the Chiefs, one by one, to the number 
of six or eight, walked deliberately up to the 
Friend, and with countenances that bespoke the 


purest friendship, each in his turn offered his 
hand, and such of them as could speak some 
English, repeated at the same time, “ me Qua- 


ke-lee friend, me Qua-ke-lee friend.” 


The government blacksmith also embraced 


the opportunity of showing them that he too was 
the Quaker’s friend ; so that the Friend was now 
closely surrounded by a number, some of whom, 
but a little while before, were, apparently enemies 
in hostile attitude, but who now greeted him as 
their friend. 

As soon as these feelings, produced by the 
impulse of the moment, had a little subsided, and 
some order was restored, Captain Wolf began to 
address his people in an eloquent and powerful 
speech, in which he told them, that “the woman 
whom they had so cautiously condemned the 
evening before, by some means unknown to them 
all, had disappeared; and though the most dili- 
gent search had been made, no trace of her could 
yet be found; that if his friend, the Quaker, 
had sent her to the white people for protection 
and they, the Chiefs, did not pardon and recall 
her, it would indeed be a lasting disgrace to their 
nation; and that if their friends the Quakers, 
should for this reason finally break up the mis- 
sion, that had been begun and thus far carried on 
entirely for their (the Indian’s) benefit, to whom 
then should they look for help ?” 

This able and very excellent address, of which 
the above few sentences constitute but a small 
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part, delivered as it was, in feeling, affectionate 
and impressive language, truly wrought out a 
desirable and most satisfactory result ; so that 
after a short discussion among themselves, those 
counsellors, I believe to a man, (except the be- 
fore named “ Prophet,” who about this time, 
left them in disgust,) came forward and cheer- 
fully offered their hands in token of friendship ; 
and then unitedly, as with the voice of one man, 
solemnly promised, that if the Friend would re- 
store the woman to her people, she should be 
protected by them; and then called on their old 
friend the blacksmith, to witness the covenant 
they had made; and he assenting, told them, 
“that he should not only stand as a witness to 
this, but also as surety for the faithful perfor- 
mance on the part of his friend the Quaker. The 
Friend and his companion, (Captain Wolf going 
with them), now returned to his anxious family, 
relieved indeed of a burden which, for near 
twenty-four hours, had borne with impressive 
weight upon him; but now bearing the glad ti- 
dings to them, that the woman was pardoned and 
his own life spared. In company with the in- 
terpreter he soon repaired to the chamber where 
the woman still quietly lay, and briefly told her 
what had been effected in her behalf; on hearing 
which, she burst into tears, and exclaimed in 
broken English, “they will kil-lee me, they 
will kil-lee me.” 

After a suitable pause the Friend admitted 
Captain Wolf to the chamber, who told her in a 
pleasant and affable manner “to be no longer 
doubting, but to believe what had been told her.” 
He then in his own language and with his native 
eloquence, narrated to her all that had transpired, 
not only in the councils of the Chiefs, but also 
between himself and their mutual friend the 
‘Quaker,’ and labored much to assure her of 
the truth that she was pardoned. 

Notwithstanding all this, the poor woman re- 
mained in the family some time, and for several 
days was afraid to be seen by her people; but 
she afterwards returned to her own house, where 
she lived unmolested several years, and then, as 
was believed by her friends, died a natural death. 

The warmest friendship, closest attachment 
and nearest intimacy, between the Friend and 
this excellent Chief, Captain Wolf, subsisted for 
several years, or during the lifetime of the latter; 
he never permitted the Chiefs to decide upon any 
important question without first consulting his 
friend, the Quaker. 

The writer often heard the Friend speak with 
manifest emotions of humility and gratitude, 
testifying, “that if Divine power had not inter- 
posed, he could never have achieved what he 
did; and if the Everlasting Arm had not been 
underneath to support, he should certainly have 
fallen by the way.” ‘This little narrative may be 
properly closed with the relation of a fact inti- 
mately connected with it. 

In the autumn of 1825, this devoted Friend 
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again moved, with his family, to “ Friends’ Es- 
tablishment,”’ five miles south of Wapaghkonetta, 
for the’ purpose of resuming the school which had 
been previously dismissed by the Committee, 
partly in consequence of the unsettled situation 
of the Indians. 

Soon after the School was put in operation, his 
old and tried friend, the Indian Agent, called to 
see him. They spent several hours very agree- 
ably together, freely conversing on various sub- 
jects connected with Indian affairs. In the course 
of this interesting interview, the Friend re- 
marked, “that he found many of the Indians 
still in a very unsettled condition, and desirous 
to sell their lands, and move over the Mississippi ; 
that, in consequence of this, he had resumed the 
school and his labors among them, under much 
discouragement; that it appeared to him while 
they were in this situation little permanent good 
could be done them; and should they ere long 
be removed to the far west, and located among 
the wild tribes of the wilderness, it seemed to 
him that the labors of Friends would soon be en- 
tirely lost.” 

The writer of this article being then present, 
still vividly remembers the glow of countenance, 
and animated language and manner, of that ex- 
cellent man, the agent, when he replied nearly as 
follows :— 

“For your encouragement, Friend , | feel 
bound to tell you the honest conviction of my own 
mind ; that if the labors of the Friends have done 
no other good, the simple fact, that by your in- 
dividual exertion and faithfulness in saving the 
life of Polly Butler,* you have so completely 
broken up the heathenish practice that once ex- 
isted, of frequently putting some of their people 
to death on the charge of witchcraft, is sufficient 
to reward for all the labor and money spent. 
For,” continued he, “‘ I have never heard of an 
instance of one of them being put to death on a 
similar charge since that memorable time.” 

6th month, 1852. 8. 

The foregoing narrative being submitted to J. 
Johnston, he returned the reply contained in the 

APPENDIX. 

“ Polly Butler, charged with being a witch, in 
the Shawanoese nation, the principal subject in the 
preceding narrative, and who was saved from a 
violent death by the timely, firm, and persevering 
efforts of Isaac Harvey, then in charge of the 
Friends’ Mission at Wapaghkonetta, Ohio, was 
the daughter of General Richard Butler, by a 
Shawanoese woman. A son also was the offspring 
of the same union, and he became a distinguished 
chief in peace and war among the Shawanoese ; 
being in authority during the whole of my agency 
over this nation, a period of almost thirty years. 
General Butler was an Indian trader before the 
Revolutionary war, spoke the language of the na- 
tives, and, as was customary with persons of those 


* The English name of the before-mentioned woman. 
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pursuits, took an Indian wife. His son and 
daughter bore a striking resemblance to the 
Butler family, many of whom I knew in early life. 

The General was second in command in the 


army of St. Clair, and was killed on the 4th of 


November, 1791, in battle with the combined 
Indians of the North-west, on the ground on 
which Fort Recovery was afterwards built, dis- 
tant from Greenville fourteen miles. 

Witchcraft was universally believed in by all 
the Indian tribes.—The foregoing narrative is 
substantially true. JOHN JOHNSTON, 

Formerly Agent for Indian Affairs in the 
Nofth-west, and U. S. Commissioner.” 
Dayton, Ohio, October 17, 1853. 





AIR MAPS. 


In. a former number of this work we gave a 
short account of the new science of Submarine 
Geography, by means of which it has been shown 
that the great undulatory beds of the oceans may 
be as accurately mapped for all practical purposes 


of navigation, as are the mountains and valleys of 


our own dry earth. In that paper we dwelt upon 
the deep-sea soundings which had been carried 
on by the Government of the United States, and 
of some of the more immediate results of the 
knowledge thus acquired. 

Current-charts and maps of the hills and val- 
leys of Old Ocean formed but one portion of the 
labors of our persevering brethren across the At- 
lantic. A most important feature in their scien- 
tific proceedings was so to track the winds met 
with in the navigation of the highways of the 
seas, as to be able to lay down with tolerable ac- 
curacy a complete chart of the various currents 
of the atmosphere in every part of the world, at 
all times of the year: in short, to construct a 
huge Air Map. 

The proceedings of the American government 
since that paper was printed, may be learned by 
what transpired at a public meeting convened a 
short time ago, in the Merchants’ Room at Lloyd’s, 
for the purpose of receiving a communication from 
Lieutenant Maury, of the United States Navy, in 
reference to the co-operation of British com- 
manders with those of America in carrying on a 
series of atmospheric observations. 

Already a knowledge of the hitherto unnoticed 
variable winds has enabled navigators to shorten 
their voyages to some parts of the world by fully 
one-third of the usual time, and in a few instances 
to one-half. In speaking of the growing import- 
ance of our intercourse with the Australian colo- 
nies, Lieutenant Maury expressed his belief, that 
in a very few years the run to and from Austra- 
lia from this country, would be accomplished b 
ordinarily good sailing vessels in one hundred and 
forty days, instead of, as at present, one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred days. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that ship-owners, mer- 
chants, and mariners should take a deep interest 
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in them. Time has ever been considered as mo- 


ney; and surely this was never more truly the 
case than at the present moment, when electric 
telegraphs, high-pressure locomotives, and im- 
proved screws are doing all that electricity, steam, 
and iron can do, to annihilate space and bring 
distant places together. In thus looking, how- 
ever, to shortening the voyage to and from the 


other side of the globe, no new and costly me- 
chanical appliances are needed; no novel power 


is thought of ; not a new rope is required ; not an 
extra square yard of canvas is asked for; all that 
is needed is a thorough knowledge of the winds 
at sea, so that the navigator may, by avoiding 
such of them as are adverse to him, make use only 
of those which are in his favor. 

In so far as this practical matter-of-fact end is 
arrived at, the man of the world will, of course, 
feel warmly interested in the inquiry. But the 
sympathies of the student of science are not less 
enlisted on the same side; for he will by such 
means gather together many new and beautiful 
facts, serving to illustrate the economy of nature 
in some of her grandest operations. Without a 
doubt it will be through a knowledge of the world 
of winds, that we shall arrive at an understand- 
ing of many phenomena at present but guessed 
at. The course and duration of the air-currents 
will explain the fertility or sterility of many large 
tracts of country. The direction of the winds will 
go far to account for the luxuriant growth of par- 
ticular plants in particular localities. The winds 
will be found to be the great ministers of good 
throughout the surface of this globe, carrying on 
their invisible wings precious gifts yielded up by 
ocean to fertilize and beautify the earth in far dis- 
tant places; and by a still wider and higher in- 
fluence, so to equalize the ever-recurring disturb- 
ances of temperature, moisture, and electricity, as 
to fit the world for the life and health of the many 
species—animal and vegetable—which exist upon 
its varied face. 

“Fickle as the wind” is not’an inapt adage 
when applied to the local character of the winds. — 
But looking at the general course of the air-cur- 
rents over the ocean, if we follow the many wind- 
roads which stretch across the deep, we shall see 
that, so far from possessing any features of insta- 
bility, the circulation of the atmosphere about us 
is fully as regular and well-defined, as are the mo- 
tions of the earth itself, and the other great 
bodies of our system. In fact, the winds are a 
part of that wondrous and beautiful whole which 
was called forth when “He measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and comprehended the 
dust in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance.” Long before 


y | modern science had told us anything concerning 


atmospheric phenomena, an inspired writer pro- 
mulgated the whole system—“ The wind goeth 
towards the south, and turneth ‘about unto the 
north ; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits.” 
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This passage really indicates what has been pass- 
ing in the world of winds since earth was created. 
The aberrations of air currents upon land are but 
the eddies and offsets of the great atmospheric 
tides, caused by geological irregularities, just as 
we find dead water and whirlpools amidst the 
largest rivers. 

‘The winds must no longer be regarded as types 
of instability, but rather as ancient and faithful 
chroniclers ; we have but to consult them intelli- 
gently to gather from them great natural truths. 

In order to learn the course of ocean currents, 
investigators have long been in the habit of cast- 
ing into the sea bottles, labelled and marked, so 
that on these being found cast ashore at remote 
places, their course might be made known to the 
world. What man does with the waters, nature 
accomplishes, unasked, with the air. She strangely 
places tallies and marks upon the wings of the 
wind in certain parts of the globe, by which the 
philosophers in a distant country may recognize 
the same wind, and so trace it in its path over 
ocean and over land. 

The sirocco, or African dust, which, in spring 
and autumn, has long been observed falling in 
the vicinity of the Cape de Verdes, Malta, Genoa, 
Lyons, and the Tyrol, was believed to have been 
brought from the great sandy deserts of Africa 
by the prevailing winds coming from that quar- 
ter, and the theory appeared plausible enough. 
Men of science were, however, not content to take 
this supposition as it stood, and, thanks to recent 
improvements in the construction of microscopes, 
one persevering philosopher, Ehrenberg, has been 
enabled to ascertain the precise nature, and, con- 
sequently, the original source of this supposed 
African dust. His examinations have demon- 
strated that this rain-dust does not belong to the 
mineral, but to the vegetable kingdom: that it 
consists not of earthy particles finely divided, but 
of minute infusoria and organisms whose habitat 
is not Africa, but South America, and that, too, 
in the region of the south-west trade-winds. The 
professor was not content with examining one 
specimen; he compared the “‘rain-dust” gathered 
at the Cape de Verdes with that collected at Ge- 
noa, Lyons, and Malta; and so closely did they 
all resemble each other, that they might have 
been pronounced as taken from one spot. Nay, 
more than this, one species of infusoria, the euno- 
tia amphyoxis, has often been found in this dust 
with its green ovaries, and therefore capable of 
life. That this dust could not have come from 
Africa is evident from its hue, which is red, or 
cinnamon color, whereas the sands from the great 
African deserts are all white or grayish. 

Carrying this inquiry still further we shall, by 
its means, arrive at a key to the entire system of 
atmospheric currents. We have said that the 
rain-dust falls in the spring and autumn: the 
actual time has been at periods of thirty or forty 
days after the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
It requires no. argument to demonstrate that these 
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minute particles of organic matter must have been 
lifted from the surface of the earth, not during a 
rainy season, but at a period when everything in 
the vegetable kingdom was parched and dry, and 
consequently in a fit condition for being carried 
aloft and whirled through the upper realms of air 
on the wings of the wind.— Household Words. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The New York Evening Post contains some 
interesting facts and figures in relation to the 
Sandwich Islands. They are situated between 
the 19th and 22d degrees of north latitude, on a 
direct line from San Francisco to Hong Kong, 
being 2,260 miles from the former place, 5,000 
from the latter. Their aggregate area is about 
6,100 square miles, and their native population 
is thus estimated : 

Hawaii, 20,000; Oahu, 18,000; Niani, 
18,000; Kania, 5,000; Molokai, 2,500; Niihau, 
700; Lanai, 300. Total, 64,500. 

In 1849, it was estimated at 80,000; but it 
is rapidly decreasing, and will probably become 
extinct. The majority of foreign residents in the 
Islands are American, and the prevailing influ- 
ences are American. The Islands can be of little 
importance to any other nation—they must be- 
come of great importance to the United States. 
From all accounts, the general opinion of their 
people is in favor of annexation, and the pre- 
sumption is, that nothing but the consent of our 
Government is wanting to consummate the mea- 
sure. The Intelligencer and some other Con- 
servative prints are alarmed at the prospect, but 
we cannot see what there is in the measure at 
all mischievous. They wonder how they are to 
be governed. Shall they be admitted as a Ter- 
ritory, or a State, ora Colony? As a Territory, 
doubtless, until their population and condition 
shall enable them to ask recognition as a State. 
We have several smaller States than they would 
constitute. For example, Rhode Island has an 
area of only 1,120 square miles; Delaware, 2,200; 
Connecticut, 4,829. Even Massachusetts con- 
tains but 8,500, and New Jersey only 7,490. 

We do not see why a Territorial Government 
would not work just as well in them as in Ore- 
gon. One is about as accessible as the other. A 
steamer would bring a Territorial delegate from 
the Islands to San Francisco about as soon as 
from Oregon.— National Era. 


THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY. 

The best start that can be given to a child, is 
to put him in a way to earn his own living. Let 
him have a faithful training at some good trade 
or honest profession. Let him know how bread 
tastes that has been earned by his own sweat. 
Such bread will taste sweet, and he will know its 
value. Men should earn their living, and then 
they should enjoy it. It is injustice to them- 
selves, when they have earned it, not to use all 
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they need to make them comfortable, under the 
false notion that their children will need it. 
Why should their children need it more than 
their parents did? Let the parents enjoy all 
they need, and let the children have what is left, 
whether little or much. But let them be so 
trained as not to depend on it. They then will 
succeed, and they will know how to use to ad- 
vantage whatever falls to their lot. But the 
greatest folly of which parents can be guilty, is 
to twist honesty, neglect charity, and starve 
themselves for the sake of giving their children 
a start, when they start them in a direction in 
which they are sure to ruin themselves.— Olive 
Branch. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Europa 
arrived at New York on the morning of the 6th 
inst., and the Arctic on the 11th, bringing Liver- 
pool dates, respectively, to the 19th and 30th ult. 
The steamship Humboldt, of the New York and 
Havre line, while attempting to put into Halifax 
for cval, on the night of the 5th inst., went ashore 
north of the harbor, with 90 passengers and 450 
tons of freight. The passengers were all landed 
in safety. A part of the freight has been saved in 
a damaged condition. It is thought the steamer 
will be a total loss. 

It was PaeREAy believed, in London, that a 
treaty has been formed between England and 
France, guaranteeing Turkey against aggression 
by Russia. 

The Turks have abandoned all their positions 
north of the Danube, except Kalefat, and retreated 
across that river. The lateness of the season is 
the reason assigned by Omer Pasha for this step. 

Ten thousand more Egyptians were embarked 
from Alexandria on the 19th, for Constantinople. 

The Mohamedans of Hindostan are said to be 
much excited with the news that the Sultan is at 
war, and that the English are assisting him. Re- 
cently, it was announced that the Czar had formed 
an Teese with the celebrated Dost Mohammed ; 
but the latest account says that Dost Mohammed 
had notified the Shah of Persia, that the Affghans 
are at war with the Russians ; that he [Dost] means 
to attack them in the direction of Chirvan, and 
that he will march through the Persian territory 
for that purpose, with the Shah’s permission, if he 
will give it—and without it, if saluted. 

Numerous Polish and Russian deserters have 
reached the Turkish advanced posts in Asia. Two 
thousand deserters are said to have reached the 
camp—a large number—yet, perhaps, correctly 
stated, as the Russian army in the Caucasus was 
the receptacle of all punished and degraded 
soldiers and officers, and consequently contained 
a great number of malcontents. Hungarian offi- 
cers, who served with Bem and Dembinski, have 
undertaken to organize these deserters into ser- 
viceable corps. 

Letters of the 14th ult., from Constantinople, 
state that three British war steamers had entered 
the Black Sea, and that three French steamers had 
left for the same destination. Some French and 
British line-of-battle ships were to follow. 

The Wallachian troops have been incorporated 
into the Russian army. 


Enxeranp.—The English papers contain no news 
of importance. There appears no prospect of a 
settlement of the differences between the opera- 
tives and employers, and the strikes still continue. 


France.—The Emperor of France is giving 
great attention and care to the disciplining of his 
army. The proposed increase of the Chasseurs of 
Vincennes has been authorized. It is said that 
this corps, when brought into action, will probably 
be the most formidable ever encountered. 


_Portucat.—Donna Maria, the Queen of Portugal, 
died on the 15th of last month, in childbed. The 
King was immediately declared Regent till the ma- 
jority of the young Prince, now in his fifteenth 
year. 

Lisbon was perfectly tranquil. 

Austria AND Prussta.—The Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia have formally declared to 
the German Diet that they do not intend to take 
part in the hostilities between Turkey and Russia. 


Inpia AND Cuina.—The accounts from Bombay 
are to the 28th and from Hong Kong to the 1oth of 
the 10th month ; those from Burmah to the 8th ult. 


All was quiet at Canton. The effects of the war 
were felt in the stagnation of the import trade and 
general apprehension in regard to the future. Shang- 
hai and Amoy were'still held by the insurgents. 
The latter city was hard pressed by the Imperial 
forces. 

South America.—Papers from Valparaiso state 
that large quantities of gold have been discovered 
in the valley of the Amazon, and that expeditions 
from Peru and Ecuador have been fitted out to 
search for the precious metal. 

Domestic.—The Directors of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania railroad have given notice that they 
intend, on the Ist proximo, to declare a dividend 
of four per cent from the earnings of the road for 
the current six months. They state that the nett 
earnings will amount to six per cent, two per cent 
of which will be reserved for contingencies. 


Coneress—Senate.—The nominations of Ma- 
son as minister to France, Seymour, as minister to 
Russia, and M’Lane, as minister to China, were 
confirmed on the 6th inst. Senator Gwin introduced 
a bill granting land to California for a railroad 
from San Francisco, via the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, to the boundary of Oregon. 


Senator Bright said that a bill passed both Houses 
of Congress at the last session to indemnify the 
State of Indiana for certain lands ceded to her on 
her admission into the Union, in 1818, but which 
land had been previously taken by settlers. This 
bill, he said, owing to some neglect on the part of 
an officer of the House, failed to receive the signa- 
tures of the President of the Senate and of the 
President of the United States; and under these 
circumstances, he asked leave to introduce the 
same bill now, and have it passed. The bill was 
then, by permission, read and passed. 

On the 7th a ressolution for raising a select com- 
mittee to enquire and report upon the causes of 
the great illness and mortality dn emigrant vessels, 
and what legislation, if any, ' needed, was taken 
up and adopted. 

On the 8th, without transacting any business of 
importance, the Senate adjourned to the 12th. 


No business of importance was transacted by the 
House of Representatives during the week. 





